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A Record of the Evangelistic Missions of 


the Episcopal Church in Foreign Fields 


A\ missionary was standing on a landing in a Far Eastern city waiting for the small 
river steamer to make fast. The Captain, a European, waved to the missionary and said, 
“Are you still in this God forsaken spot?” The missionary replied “Not so God forsaken 
since I came here.” 

In thirteen foreign lands and in thousands of villages, towns, and cities which to the 
ordinary man seem spots that God has forsaken, Episcopal missionaries are following the 
example of St. John the Baptist preparing the way of the Lord and making straight a 
highway for our God. 

At the heart of all missionary work, lies evangelism. Educational, medical, social 
work are all agencies for evangelism but when we speak of evangelistic work we mean 
work which is carried on apart from hospital or school, the work which has no vehicle of 
expression other than the direct preaching and teaching of the Gospel to the many or 
the few. 

When as a Church we first began our foreign mission work the call was for men and 
later for women who having come to know Christ as their personal Saviour were willing 
to slip the moorings that held them to the homeland and set forth into new lands to carry 
the Gospel of Christ. The call is the same today. 


The spirit of our Evangelistic work in foreign fields 


While the missionary finds human beings 
alike all over the world, he soon discovers 
that human minds differ widely in their con- 


ception of life and this difference varies with 





each country. 
Baptismal group at St. Stephen's Church, 


| oldest Chinese mission in Manila and Probably the first and greatest barrier is 
long the only Chinese Christian congre- 
gation there. that of an unknown language. In this day of 


modern language schools, equipped with the 
latest scientific methods of teaching a foreign 
language, one cannot but marvel at the pa- 
tience and faith of those early pioneers who 


had to sit down day after day, for months 





and years and with a smile and sign language 
Typical of the present Christian oppor- 





tunity in rural Japan in-Isoyama. where URS put together..a vocabulary which would en- 
this group of inquirers was baptized 
recently. able them to get started on their life work. 


Today, as in pioneer days, the missionary 










who would preach the Gospel finds that as 
soon as he has mastered a little of the lan- 
guage and would begin to tell the Good News, 
he is faced with the realization that the illus- 


trations which served him so well at home are 





Baptized at the Church of the Resur- 
rection, Baguio, Philippine Islands, this 
infant's forebears, a generation ago, 
probably were headhunters; today his 
parents are Christian and under the 
guidance of the Church’s missionaries 


BA follow the Master's Way of Life. 
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told in text and illustration 


no use in the new environment. Somehow they 
just do not fit into the experience of the 
hearers. Even a Bible story instead of explain- 
ing, has to be explained. 

In America men may not be disposed to 
listen to the Gospel or they may be definitely 
opposed to it but at least they know what is 
meant by “Salvation,” “Sin” and “God.” 
These terms convey a meaning to non-Chris- 
tian people, quite different from that which 
they convey to the average American. 

Therefore, the missionary had not only to 
learn the language but in some countries, as in 
Africa, Alaska, and in Northern Philippines 
he had to prepare a written language from 
the tones he heard. In China and Japan and 
elsewhere he had to spend long and weary 
hours translating the Scriptures into the na- 
tive language and preparing simple pamphlets 
which could be used in disseminating Chris- 


tian truth. 


Among the first Japanese colonists to Brazil, fifteen years 
ago, was a young Candidate for Holy Orders. Tireless in 
his ministry to his fellow countrymen he carried the Gospel 
of Christ to thousands. Now a priest, with three ordained 
helpers, he has oversight of four churches and twenty-four 
missions. His son, grandson of Bishop Naide of Osaka, 
was baptized by Bishob Thomas (above). Below another 
baptized Japanese baby in Brazil; the old man was con- 
firmed at the same time. 
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Telling the Gospel news to each 


The missonary had to study the customs 
and manners of the people, their religious 
observances, their reaction to various influ- 
ences and events, so that he would be able to 
present the message of the Cross of Christ 
in a way that would be understood by his 
hearers. 

In various countries different methods have 
been used. 

In the Far East the commonest method has 
been to hire a shop, if possible on a busy 
thoroughfare, and furnish it with a few 
benches. Thus the preaching hall was born. 
Usually it is not dificult to secure an audi- 
ence. A few bars on a portable organ, a note 
or two on a cornet or the singing of a stanza 
of a hymn will draw the crowd who are easily 
persuaded to sit down and listen. The hall 
is kept open all day and long into the evening. 
Here a catechist or a Christian will be in at- 
tendance answering questions, distributing 


Christian pamphlets. 


The successful Christian missionary becomes proficient in 
the language of the people to whom he goes; their customs, 
traditions, and manners. Then, through him, our Lord’s 
Kingdom grows as evidenced by increasing numbers of men, 
women, and children seeking confirmation. On this page 
are confirmation classes in Japan (above) and Liberia. On 
the next page, classes in Brazil (top) Haiti (center) and 
Alaska (bottom), typical of groups in every land. 
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in his own tongue the primary need of the Evangelist 
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Into one of these preaching halls situated 
on a busy street in a Chinese town went a lad 
of fourteen. With his parents he earned a 


living on a river junk. They had come 





from a distant province, winter had set in 


: : : : A di ided th - 
and the junk was tied up until spring. On Bore nen Gener ed cuca 


ting in Southern Brazil for the con- 


; : firmation by Bishop Thomas of eighteen 
the river bank they had found a hovel in mountain people. 





which they were existing. The lad went out 
to see the town one Sunday afternoon and 
wandered into a preaching hall. What he 
heard appealed to him and several Sundays 


he returned to hear more about the new reli- 





gion. Sometime during the winter the lad 


In Haiti the Church’s emissaries, all 





was stricken with tuberculosis and he asked Haitians except the Bishop, find the 
country folk eager to accept the Chris- 
that someone get the foreigner down on the bens) ofelajc: 


big street to come and see him. A number 
of foreigners came but each time the lad 
shook his head. “Not this one.” One day 


the right one came and he explained that he 


had been going to the preaching hall, had 
heard of the God of Love and said he wanted 





In Alaska, annual confirmation is not 
enough. Sometimes a second visit is 
necessary. This is Bishop Rowe’s second 
confirmation in a year at Nenana. 
Fifty-two Indians (see types at left) 
were confirmed outdoors as the con- 
gregation was too large to get into the 


church. S 








The 








very much to be the recipient of the “Chris- 
tian washing,” baptism. Careful questioning 
revealed that the lad knew what he was ask- 
ing for. The Chinese clergyman went to see 
him a number of times and finally when he 
was convinced that the boy knew just what 
he was asking for and also that the youth 
did not have long to live, he agreed to baptize 
him. 

Late one afternoon as the setting sun was 
casting its shadows across the squalid court- 
yard of the hovel called home, the priest and 
one or two others who accompanied him set 
up a pair of candlesticks on a rickety bench 
which had been covered with a clean linen 
cloth and as the neighbors crowded around 
the doorway, the boy was baptized in the 
name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. His joy and the peaceful expression 
seemed to light up the room. He died a few 
days later but not before he had started others 


on the Christian pathway. 


Services of dedication and consecration offer the missionary 
a particular evangelistic opportunity: Christians may be 
strengthened in their Faith; non-Christians may hear the 
Gospel amid such surroundings as will quicken their desire 
to become inquirers along the Christian Way. Such serv 
ices are shown on this and the next page. At left (top 
to bottom): Bishop Littell of Honolulu preaching to a 
great crowd of Molokai people at the dedication of the 
Shingle Memorial Hospital, the Church’s first work on 
Molokai; Bishop Nichols (Suffragan of Shanghai) with 
part of the large congregation including many visitors from 
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Scriptures and othe 


literature an imperative need 


In all mission lands, itineration, that is 
traveling about the countryside, telling the 
story in simple language to children, to 
farmers, to any and all who will listen, leav- 
ing the message in printed form, is a necessary 
and effective way of doing evangelistic work. 
The missionary leaves his home base, to be 
gone weeks and sometimes months at a time. 
He may be traveling by sedan chair or on 
something which passes for a horse. If he is 
fortunate he goes by a fairly comfortable 
boat. Quite often he walks miles each day. 
Sometimes a bus—so-called—sans springs 
furnishes his transportation. Always on the 
alert he seeks opportunity for spreading the 
Glad Tidings. In one country a missionary 
came to a place where the road had been 
washed out. An enterprising farmer had pro- 
cured a rowboat and was rowing passengers 
across a field. A missionary came along just 


at the time when a man, taking some pigs to 


neighboring communities which gathered for the consecra- 
tion of St. Matthew’s Church, Taitsang, China; Country 
folk of Pinghsiang in the Diocese of Hankow who came 
together for the opening of St. John’s Mission; And in 
Registro, Brazil, workmen erecting All Saints’ Church 
gathered each morning for worship together. At right 
(top to bottom): Dedication of tower bell, St. Lioba’s 
Mission, Wuhu, China; On the Arctic Circle, Alaskans 
gather for worship at Allakaket; A girl’s school in Liberia 
worships in a chapel that was once a dining room; And in 
Japan, small Christians compose the choir at Isoyama. 
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market, desired transportation. Pigs, carriers, 
other travelers, and the missionary piled into 
the rowboat and the journey started. In a 
land where people believe in evil spirits it was 
an excellent opportunity to tell the story of 
how Christ had cast out the legion of devils. 

In the early days of missions the preaching 
hall and the itinerating were the ways in 
which the missionary started preaching. Soon 
he found here and there men and women 
who wanted to know more about this new 
religion and became then, as they do now, 
inquirers. 

An inquirer, in missionary parlance, is the 
man or woman who having shown more than 
a casual interest is given simple instructions, 
an opportunity for asking questions and in 
due time is admitted as a catechumen, in a 
formal service, a service which differs in vari- 


ous lands. 


More and more the preaching of the Word, the instruction 
of inquirers for baptism and life in the Christian fellow 
ship, and the nurture of young Christians is done by native 
clergy. In China, where the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, 
in 1937 celebrated its silver jubilee, there are seven Chinese 
Bishops and 280 other Chinese clergy; seventy-seven per 
cent of the entire clergy staff in the thirteen dioceses. One 
diocese, Shensi, is entirely staffed and supported by the 
Chinese themselves. Procession at the consecration of Shen 
Tse-kao as Bishop of Shensi is at the left; while some of 
the Chinese clergy prepared for their ministry by the 
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baptized in the name inity 


of the Tr 








LEAVING ALL FOR 
CHRIST 


A catechumen definitely begins prepara- 
tion for baptism. Preparation for baptism in 
a non-Christian land involves a great deal 
more than it does in America. It means that 
the man has to put out of his life many things 
which are not contrary to an upright, respect- 
able life as measured by the standards under 
which he is living but which are contrary to 
the spirit and the teaching of the Gospel. 

Has the man more than one wife? He 
must be prepared to keep his first and legal 
wife, put the others away and make suitable 
provision for them. Heretofore they have 
worked for him. Now he must work for 
them. 

Does he have an interest in a gambling es- 
tablishment? Does he derive profit either 


from rent or in any other way from gambling 


Church’s American missionaries are shown on these two 
pages. At the extreme right of the episcopal procession at 
a General Synod of the Chinese Church (bottom right) is 
the Rt. Rev. P. L. Tsen, Chinese Bishop of Honan. Both 
Bishop Shen and Bishop Tsen were prepared for their 
positions of Christian leadership by missionaries sent forth 
by the Church in the United States. At the top left is 
an ordination in Honolulu. Immediately below is a group 
of Japanese clergy ordained by Bishop Matsui. At the right 
are Bishop Perry and Igorot leaders (top) and a group of 
Alaska ordinands (second from bottom). 
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We follow a catecumen from baptism 





or opium or vice. He must set this right in 
accordance with Christian ideals. 

These are but a few illustrations of the 
matters which must be adjusted during the 
period of the catechumenate. The catechu- 
men must also show a willingness to have the 
family share in his Christian discipleship by 
bringing the women and children of his 
family for instruction in Christian living, be- 
fore he himself can be baptized. 

Baptism in a non-Christian land is always 
a serious and formal service and is performed 
in the sight of the entire congregation. 

Baptism is but the beginning of another 
period of probation. Regular attendance at 
Church is required. Participation in Church 
activities is expected in the form of presence 
at services, giving for the support of the 
Church and more important still, a readiness 
to witness for and to bring others to Christ. 

The period between baptism and confirma- 


tion varies. It may be a time from six months 


The orderly conduct of the Church’s worship is a most 
potent factor in the nurture of the newly baptized Christian. 
The time between baptism and confirmation is often a diffi- 
cult one, during which the new Christian must find his 
place in the church through regular participation in church 
services and activities. To the young convert the choir 
offers an unique opportunity to grow in this Christian life. 
On these two pages are shown choirs in many lands (top 
to bottom, left): Puerto Rico, Philippine Islands, China, 
Japan; (right) Liberia, Puerto Rico, China, and Japan. The 
active participation of these boys and girls (and the thou- 
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through probation to confirmation 


to two years. It is a period when a man has 
to live the Christian life in a non-Christian 
environment, opposed by pagan traditions, 
superstitions, and customs. That is a test for 
the new Believer. It is also a period of faith 
and patience for the missionary. All too often 
the new Christian yields to temptation. A 
concession to old practices. Moral lapses. 
Perchance a return to gambling. A pipe of 
opium offered and in a weak moment ac- 


cepted. 


A RETURN TO 
WITCHCRAFT 


In some countries the missionaries have an 
established practice of reserving certain seats 
in the church for the baptized and confirmed. 

When a lapse-occurs and true penitence is 
shown, a place other than that accustomed 
is given to the penitent for a period of proba- 


tion. 


sands upon thousands which they represent) in the wor- 
ship of the Church is a tremendous influence in their lives. 
Closely associated with the sacred things of the Church, 
the transition from the old faith to the new is made with 
fewer lapses; intimate knowledge through active participation 
of the Church and her ways helps many a young convert to 
find his Christian vocation and prepare to serve the Church 
as priest or deaconess, doctor or teacher, Biblewoman or 
catechist. Others come to know the winsome personality 
of our Lord so that His spirit colors their whole lives in 
family, community, and business. 
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VANGELISM is the heart of all missionary effort. Our business is to live and 

work to bring the life and activity of the world into conformity with the pure 

and righteous and loving will of God as revealed in the mind and person of Christ 
Jesus. 

There are accepted and various ways of proclaiming the Good News such 
as by healing, by teaching, by social welfare; but the objective always in view is to 
interpret the Incarnation and bring the Spirit of Christ the Master into the practice 
of the common life of men. George E. Sokolsky, a Jew who wrote a remarkable 
estimate of Christian work in China, entitled “What Matters in Missions” struck, 
in this matter, the target of truth with ringing spear in this statement: “Such men 
as Dr. C. Y. Chen, David Yui, T. Z. Koo, Chang Po-ling, T. T. Lew, and many, 
many more are quite capable of doing any job that any foreigner can do. It is not, 
however, for that the missionary should come to China. He should come just to be 
there. He should come as a living example of the selfless life. He should come as a 
spectacle of self-sacrifice. He should come as an interpreter of the Western assump- 
tion of social responsibility to a people who still live, on the whole, in stark 
individualism.” In other words to preach the Gospel both by word and example. 

Evangelism is the heart of the whole enterprise. The test of Christian missions 
is not in its buildings and equipment however imposing, not alone in the number 
of missionaries of which any communion can boast, not even in the number of 
converts enrolled, but rather in the personalities of those men and women who have 
become infected with the contagion of the Gospel. “If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ he is none of His.” 

This is the point so frequently missed by many who have undertaken to estimate 
the place and power of Christianity in so-called heathen lands. 

It is a distinguishing mark of our day that many countries of Europe, long 
regarded as Christian, have suddenly developed a strong antagonism and violent 
hostility to all forms of organized religion in favor of a recognized supremacy of 
the State. At the same time other lands which for centuries have been practically 
closed to Christianity, are now open to its reception and welcome it, and so far as 
yet received is showing in its members an earnestness of faith akin to that revealed 
in the history of the infant Christian Church. There is a fresh reality in the attitudes 
and power displayed—often in striking contrast to the nominal Christianity so 
common in America. The Gospel has been interpreted and received in that power 


which transforms life, the power of self-sacrifice. Will history repeat itself? The 


Near East and Northern Africa, once a Christian stronghold, lost the faith in the 
advance of Islam and these lands became dormant while Europe which became 
Christian advanced in its civilization. 


“Preach the Gospel” 


A well-equipped compound or missionary center has its hospital, its school 
or college, both perhaps—its forms of welfare activities—but all center in the 
church where Christ is preached and God is worshiped. Healing and welfare 
work without the Gospel sink into humanitarianism, education without the Gospel 


An earnest message for heightened Evangelistic Zeal fi 


. the President of the National Council to the’Church 


is secularized, but all these with the Gospel become interpreters of Christ’s Kingdom. 
If civilization in the “uttermost parts” is to avoid the errors of our own the Gospel 
alone can provide the way. 

There are many conspicuous examples today of what Christianity has done and 
is doing to furnish great leaders to the nations, but without doubt the greatest 
achievement of missionary effort is the quiet, inconspicuous work of unknown men 
and women whose presence has helped to lift the whole tone of the communities in 
which they live and work. For example, the moral and religious spirit of England 
and America is due less to the cathedrals than to the influence of the multitude of 
small parish churches, scattered over the land. So the most noteworthy work of 
Christian missions in distant lands is chiefly that of many individuals in places 
which attract little attention. 


“Preach the Gospel” 


This is the third in a series of publications which deal with the work of 
missions in foreign lands. The first was on “Healing,” a brief review of the activities 
of hospitals and dispensaries. The second, “Teaching,” dealt with schools and 
colleges. 

This third on “Evangelism” is the most difficult to present in any graphic 
way—but evangelism is by all means the most important. Pictures and descriptions 
of how the sick and crippled are cared for and cured are calculated to arouse 
sympathy and make an appeal. Accounts of methods of education, from the kinder- 
garten to university, lend themselves to a presentation which may be made im- 
pressive. Preaching and worship lack this dramatic quality; and yet changed lives 
are even more important than healed bodies, and a spiritual awakening of far more 
significance than discipline of the mind. “The soul of all improvement is the 
improvement of the soul.” However, that process cannot be depicted in pictures and 
the change practically defies description. 

Therefore, as you read this statement on Evangelism, it will be necessary to 
use discernment—to think what it must mean to people to be set free from that dread 
of evil spirits which hangs as a cloud of ever-present fear over so much of the mis- 
believing world. You must try to put yourself into the position of those who have 
been accustomed to think of so many gods as to fail to arrive at a clear concept of 
the one true God as revealed in Christ Jesus. What that change of conviction 
accomplishes in the depths of personality helps to explain the genuine earnestness 
and sincerity of many Christian converts to whom faith has opened new visions of 
life. No picture of a church or congregation can make that clear, for it belongs to 
the inner, hidden life and only expresses itself in happier faces, uplifted hearts and 
renewed courage on the part of those who have discovered what many Christians 
here have never found, the “glorious liberty of the children of God.” 

This comes from the preaching of the Gospel. 

a 


President, The National Council 











The Eucharist being the central service in 
the Church’s life, it has become a practice in 
some mission lands that only the baptized and 
confirmed are permitted to remain for the 
celebration of the Holy Communion. The 
catechumen and others not under instruction, 
are present at the service up to that point at 
which, by tradition of the Church, they 
should be dismissed. Thus there is held out 
something for the man or woman to look 
forward to as a further step in his participa- 
tion in the Christian family. 

Most people think that evangelistic work 
means giving the Christian message to large 
crowds of people, resulting in mass conver- 
sions. Sometimes there is the opportunity to 
preach to crowds but usually there is no im- 
mediate response. Occasionally there comes 
the experience like that in Alaska where a 
group of Eskimos were hearing for the first 


time the story of the crucifixion and one 


Throughout the Orient, in Africa, the Islands of the sea, 
and Latin America there are companies of Christian people, 
congregations, who have been brought into fellowship with 
Christ by missionaries of the Episcopal Church through 
careful, patient, personal work. Today in churches ranging 
from a simple outdoor thatch-covered altar in northern 
Luzon (top left) to a substantial stone church at Sagada, 
Philippine Islands (next below), or the perfect Roman- 
esque chapel at St. Margaret's School, Tokyo (bottom 
left), their worship ascends to the throne of God and their 
act, observed by others not yet Christian may provide the 
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Eskimo jumped up and said, “If I had been 
there I would not have let them do it.” 

On the whole evangelistic work involves 
careful, personal work with individuals, pre- 
paring them for the Christian fellowship, fit- 
ting them into a place in that fellowship and 
thus slowly building up a congregation. 

The time comes when these scattered 
groups of Christian believers can be brought 
together into a diocesan fellowship. Later 
the dioceses unite and form a_ national 
Church. 

It is in this way that two large national 
Churches have come into being overseas. In 
Japan the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai (The Holy 
Catholic Church in Japan) celebrated in 1937 
the fiftieth anniversary of its establishment 
as a national Church and an integral part 
of the Anglican Communion. In China the 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, (The Holy 
Catholic Church in China) celebrated in 


opportunity to help another inquirer along the way to life 
more abundant. Also on these pages (second from bottom 
left) is Bishop Littell of Honolulu with a group of sugar 
cane plantation workers. On this page (top to bottom) are: 
Liberian congregation gathering for Evensong in their 
sturdy brick church; annual service of the Japanese Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew in lovely Holy Trinity Church, Tokyo; 
@ priest at a Puerto Rican altar; and the Presiding Bishop 
of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai giving his blessing to a huge 
congregation of Japanese Christians gathered for the semi- 
centennial of their Church in a tent in Tokyo. 
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Evangelistic work opens highways 


1937 the twenty-fifth anniversary of its es- 
tablishment as a national Church. 

These Churches, as well as individual dio- 
ceses in other mission fields have in turn 
organized their own missionary societies and 
are taking up the task of spreading the Gos- 
pel in their own and other lands. 

The Japanese Church sends missionaries to 
Formosa, Manchuria, Korea. 

The Chinese Church has established a mis- 
sionary district, administered by a Chinese 
Bishop and entirely supported by the Chi- 
nese Church. Under the leadership of a lay- 
man who gave up a lucrative position in the 
world of commerce to devote himself to the 
work of the Church, the Chinese Missionary 
Society has forged ahead, raised the endow- 
ment for the support of the episcopate in 
their own missionary district. 


No longer are these new Christians in mis- 


The quality and sincerity of the convert—nct the number 
of adherents—has been ever the standard of the Episcopal 
Church in mesuring the success of its evangelistic work 
overseas. Something of this quality is seen in the fine 
happy faces pictured on the pages of this brochure. But 
consider statistics for a moment: In the Philippine Islands 
where the Church of the Resurrection, Baguio (top left) 
is one of the fine new churches, there are more than seven- 
teen thousand baptized. In the three dioceses in Japan 
staffed and supported by the Church in America, repre- 
sentative leaders of which are shown in two pictures 
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for God in non-Christian lands 


sionary lands entirely dependent upon the 
foreign missionary though they welcome and 
ask for his assistance, based upon centuries of 
Christian experience. 

Too often be it noted, people think that 
the success of evangelistic work is to be meas- 
ured by the number of converts. The Epis- 
copal Church has not set up any such ques’ 
tionable standard. It has relied upon the 
quality and the sincerity of those who have 
accepted the message. It has been careful to 
give a thorough training and is now reaping 
the result in efficient service and leadership 
by native men and women. 

Even if statistics are used as a measure of 
success, we see in the Philippine Islands some 
seventeen thousand baptized members of the 
Church and this has been accomplished in 
thirty-five years, in a field where living con- 


ditions have been difficult and the converts 


(second from top and bottom left), there are more than 
ten thousand Christians; and sparsely settled Alaska, repre- 
sented on these pages by the congregation at Eagle (second 
from bottom left), a group at Fort Yukon (top right), and 
newly baptized at Fairbanks (second from bottom right) 
has slightly more than four thousand; many villages being 
one hundred per cent Christian. Little Puerto Rico (second 
from top right) has more than twelve thousand, and 
Liberia, where St. John’s Church, Cape Mount, is an im- 
portant congregation (bottom right) has well over ten 
thousand baptized. Other fields show the same results. 
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Truly the need today is for men 
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are largely drawn from the Igorot people who 
for centuries have lived under the terrors of 
a religion which fills the air with malignant 
spirits and where the area to be covered by 
missionaries is larger than can be coped with 
by an inadequate staff. 

It might shock an American congregation 
to see forty or fifty Igorot lads, clad only in 
brightly colored G strings (loin cloth), pre- 
sent themselves to the Bishop for confirma- 
tion. 

To the missionary who has had the privi- 
lege of preparing these lads the occasion is 
indeed one of high sacramental meaning. The 
visitor to whom this experience comes once 
in a lifetime, receives an indelible impression 
of what this service means to these Igorot 
boys if he is careful to note the expression on 
their faces and the light in their eyes as they 


return from the chancel. 


The response of men and women to the eternal, life-re- 
newing Gospel of Christ as shown in part by the figures 
given on the preceding pages is evidence of the great need 
today for men and means to tell the Good News. Means 
to help China and Japan and every overseas mission to 
train more native leaders; leaders who will make the im- 
press upon life comparable to that of Bishop Nichols (top 
left) and the Japanese pastors shown at left and right; 
men and the means to support them when shepherding 
groups of rural peoples such as this Igorot group (second 
from bottom left) or this Brazilian country congregation 
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and means to preach the Gospel 


As the number of baptized and confirmed 
increases in mission fields it is easy to see the 
evidence of the extent to which these new 
Christian disciples are leavening the life of 
the communities in which they live. 

In all mission lands the missionaries are 
too few in number to do all the work that 
needs to be done in preaching and shepherding. 
Necessity calls for and experience has proven 
the wisdom of training and employing native 
workers. While a large number of converts 
eventually find their way into the employ of 
the mission or the Church, a vastly larger 
number of Christians are carrying their new- 
found Lord into the familiar duties of daily 
life, in the home, in business, in shop keeping. 
Some of the more highly trained are doing 
faithful and effective work in government 


positions. 


(top right), or these Virgin Island people (bottom right). 
Everywhere the call is for Christian men and women, who 
can enter sympathetically and with Christian understanding 
into the lives of people of many races, to open the doors to 
new life, life centered about Jesus Christ our Lord, Who 
is come that all men may have life more abundantly. His 
Mission is the Mission of the Church. This Mission the 
Church is carrying forward in thirteen foreign lands and in 
thousands of villages, towns, and cities. Men and women 
and the means for their support were necessary to begin 
this work; the need is the same today. 
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One of the reasons given by General 
Chiang Kai-shek in China for his request 
for Christian baptism was the impression of 
devotion and reliability made upon him by 
subordinates in government offices in Nan- 
king. When he inquired why it was that they 
were doing such faithful work he learned, 
that in most instances they were Christian 
men and were putting their Christianity into 
their work. 

Thus in the islands of the Western Pacific, 
on through China and Japan and India, still 
on to West Africa and across the Southern 
Atlantic to South America, on to the Carib- 
bean region and Mexico, from the lonely 
Point Hope in Alaska to the alluring balmy 
islands of Hawaii is proclaimed the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the Gospel which can and does 
meet the aspirations and hopes of people of 


every race. 


Under the leadership of Miss Hayashi (top left) the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Church in Japan is taking an 
important place in transforming the life of women in that 
ancient Empire. Churchwomen, through their gifts, also 
are giving the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai substantial help in its 
missionary work. Newspapers, regularly printing articles 
on Christian life and doctrine, are another forceful factor 
in the evangelization of Japan today (lower left). 
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In thirty-five years in the 





Philippines some 17,000 persons have been baptized 


We speak here primarily to communicants 
of our own Church. They may take pride 
as we have indicated in the fact that not only 


are we an advancing Church but that the 





Christian cause is advancing throughout the 
Older women as well as the younger 


world. Those who have made our missionary Be CE aL OU SSE OOS Dear iz 


pealing nature in the mountain Prov- 
. ‘ ince of the Philippines. 
labors possible through prayer, service and 


gifts, may rejoice that today the ratio of ad- 
vance in foreign mission fields exceeds that 
in our dioceses at home. Obviously, the con- 


secrated missionary puts more of the verb 





“to seek” into his program than those of us 


whose lot may seem to be cast in easier A striking feature of Christian gather- 
ings in China is the proportion of men 
present. Here is one group composed 
entirely of men. 





places. While we rejoice at the progress of 
the Episcopal Church we rejoice further in 
the advance of the Anglican Communion 
throughout the world. In India, new con- 
verts are pouring into the Church every year 


at the rate of 15,000 a month, while in tropi- 


cal Africa, in three Anglican dioceses alone, 





Mexicans ministering to Mexican con- 
gregations all under the leadership and 
inspiration of a Mexican Bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Efrain Salinas y Velasco are 
producing great results for the Gospel. 
Above, a confirmation group with their 
pastor. At left, some Japanese Chris- 


tians. R 





Baptized Christians leaven the life of the communities 


39,000 were added to the Church in 1936. 
A welcome visitor is the Bishop of Dornakal. 
It is his privilege to welcome into the Church 


in the neighborhood of 17,000 persons each 





year. 


Congregation of San Juan Church, San 
Pedro Martin, Mexico, through their in- In China, stricken today, students, both 
dividual and corporate lives leavens the 
whole community. 





men and women, who a few years ago were 
opposed to all religion, are now wistfully in- 
quiring whether Christ can show them “the 
way out.” 

Yes, an advancing Church. For in India, 


China, Japan, Africa and the islands of the 





A vested choir at St. John’s Church, sea the Church has truly taken root; is ad- 
Cape Mount, Liberia, adds dignity to 
the Church’s worship and influences the 
lives of all. 





vancing under its own leaders, such men as 
Bishop Azariah, Bishop Shen Tze-kao, Bish- 
op Matsui, to name only the preéminent. 
To be sure there are problems. In land 
after land, we see “other Gods’’—the State, 


the class, the dictator; mighty forces deter- 


mined to silence or destroy the Church: Chris- 





In Haiti, small country congregations, 
such as this at Bigone’, exert a beneficial 
effect on life throughout the neighbor- 
hood. At right, Igorot boy, a Japanese 
girl in a Tokyo slum, and a Chinese 
cotton picker are typical of the wide 
variety of people who are transformed 


LF by the Gospel. 





in which they live and labor 


tians persecuted, imprisoned, even slain for 
their faith. Despite all this, still AN’ AD- 
VANCING. CHURCH. 

The power behind the advance is evangel- 
ism. 

The Church through its evangelistic work 
has endeavored to make a highway for our 
God in non-Christian lands and down this 
highway there has come our Lord, not a 
weak, futile, sentimental figure but a strong, 
radiant, loving, compelling, satisfying, and 
challenging Master. Many have seen and 
heard Him and have gladly followed. 

To us in the Church at home comes the 
challenge to take our full share in the evangel- 
ization of the world and by our lips and our 
lives, by our gifts and our prayers, by our 
faith and by our work to make clear and 


plain this highway for our God. 


To the Church of Our Saviour, Wuchang (top right) of 
which the Rev. Robert E. Wood, is the priest-in-charge, 
come folk of all walks of life from ricksha coolies to Con- 
sular agents, from policemen to professors; and all find 
there the Bread of Life and the strength to go forth and be 
better men and women in their own communities. Japanese 
too, find strength in their parish churches (bottom right) 
St. John’s, Tokyo. 
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This is the third in a series of three brochures 
dealing topically with the foreign missionary activi 
ties of the Church as these are directed by the 
Department of Foreign Missions of the National 
Council. The series includes: 


(UD HERAT THE SICK. SAS brich wcolornuls 
highly pictorial bird’s-eye view of our work in for- 
eign fields in hospitals, dispensaries, and other cen- 
ters of humanitarian activity. 


(2) GO YE—AND TEACH! A comprehen- 
sive summary of the educational activities of our 
missionaries in foreign lands. They reach little 
folk in happy kindergartens and continue in a rising 
scale to our universities. 


(3) PREACH THE GOSPEL. A keynote 
study of the major business of the Christian mission- 
ary to tell the Good News in obedience to Christ’s 
command that all the world learn of Him. 


This topic, Evangelism, presents unusual diffi- 
culties in the field .of illustration. Photographs in 
the main must present the manual acts of the evan- 
gelist, but the actual process of the reception in the 
mind and spirit of the Gospel message is outside the 
range of the camera’s capacities. Illustrations in this 
brochure present at least many of the centers in our 
foreign fields where this first and greatest of Christian 
obligations is fulfilled in some degree by an army of 
consecrated and sacrificial men and women. 

This series is complementary to the splendid mis- 
sionary publications of the Forward Movement 
whether in text or pictorial. The National Council 
urges that these publications have widespread use in 
conjunction with those of the Forward Movement. 

The National Council brochures are for sale singly 
or in bulk at ten cents the copy. Address 
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CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE 
281 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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